The Challenge to Democracy
that nothing remains but to fight for one's own view.
One's opponents are naturally regarded as either
knaves or fools.
Since the Great War, indeed, an increasing number
have believed that no one is serious in his purposes
unless he is prepared to kill and maim his opponents
in order to attain them. Thus, to suggest that persua-
sion may still be possible, if one is skilful enough
at it, is regarded as a mere excuse for complacency. If
a poor man does not hate the rich, or a rich man fear
the poor, he is thought to be lacking in virility.
And single separate reforms of distinguishable evils
are regarded by "the Right" as cowardly concessions
and by "the Left" as mere substitutes for destroying
the System. Tempers are rising in most countries;
and the new generation, fresh to problems of public
policy in any case, are all the more excitable because
the issues themselves are new and the experience of
the old seems to be useless.
The Use of Persuasion
Even if it be granted, however, that our present posi-
tion is desperate, it does not necessarily follow that
we shall have to fight about it against those who
disagree with us. Surely, if a conflict is likely, it is
best to try some other way before it actually begins!
It cannot be the part of a wise man to do nothing,
even at the kst moment, to find a way of making those
social changes which he thinks desirable or resisting